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they are -willing to battle with the disadvantages 
surrounding the office, in the hope that they may be 
able to raise the character of Church Music, and to 
cultivate a taste for the best specimens of this school 
of writing amongst the congregation. In this 
laudable desire, were they invariably supported by 
those who hold official positions in the Church, much 
good might arise ; and instead of the musical portion 
of the service being, as it often is, a mere abstraction 
for the express glorification of the Organist, it would 
appear a component part of the devotion, in which 
the clergy and the whole of the congregation would 
equally participate. But, as we have said, to attain 
this result, it is absolutely necessary that the Organist 
should be held in higher estimation than, as a rule, 
he is at present. An artist who devotes his talent to 
the duties of this office must, of necessity, be a sound 
musician, and well versed in the various compositions 
for the service of the Church which have been from 
time to time bequeathed to us : he must have skill in 
training a choir, and be able to feel that he is per- 
forming his portion of the service with the same 
religious conscientiousness as the clergyman himself. 
Such an office, even if ill paid, should at least be 
respected ; and were clergymen to be careful that in 
electing an organist, they had really elected a 
fellow- worker in their own holy calling, there can be 
little doubt that they need never fear how much 
musical power he was entrusted with. 

But it has been said that there are no subjects 
upon which something cannot fairly be argued upon 
both sides ; and the one under discussion we are bound 
to say is no exception to the rule. Gently we would 
mention that in many cases organists are apt to insist 
upon the exercise of too despotic a power. In their 
zeal for the art, and their consciousness of the posses- 
sion of musical acquirements, they are prone to 
forget that, without their technical knowledge, there 
may be many whose opinion on the conduct of the 
musical service of the Church is at least worthy of 
courteous attention. It must be borne in mind that 
the clergyman, by virtue of his office, is an educated 
gentleman ; and that he has a right to give advice on 
the arrangement of the musical part of a service for 
which he is held responsible by his congregation. 
An organist who desires that his portion of the 
Church shall be set apart from the rest, and effec- 
tually removed out of the pale of clerical criticism, 
is in fact doing his utmost to widen that breach 
between the clergyman and himself which, as we 
have already indicated, lies at the root of more than 
half the evils that are complained of. The bond of 
union, so essential in all matters having the further- 
ance of Christianity as a basis, can only be cemented 
by the mutual exercise of that charity and forbear- 
ance which the divine founder of our religion ex- 
hibited in His own life, and which it should be our 
duty, however feebly, to imitate in ours. 



MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

The first Concert for the present season took place at St. James's 
Hall on the 1st ult., when an exceedingly attractive programme was 
provided. The disappointment of the evening — the absence of Mr. 
Sims Beeves, from indisposition — was scarcely one that would 
materially interfere with the enjoyment of an audience such as Mr. 
Leslie should calculate upon for support in his praiseworthy under- 
taking of training an English Choir to the highest state of accuracy 
and refinement ; but|the groans and hisses with which Mr. Leslie's 
announcement of the absence of the great tenor was received must 
convince him that the feature he is now making of vocal and instru- 
mental solos in his concerts, whilst satisfying one class of auditors, 
will most certainly dissatisfy another. It is obvious to all who 
understand the requirements of true choral singing that Mr. Leslie 



has succeeded so perfectly with the body of vocalists under his 
direction, that his concerts might stand quite apart from all other 
musical entertainments in the metropolis ; and those who love to 
hear the finest specimens of choral music executed to a degree of 
perfection hitherto unattained in this country, therefore, would 
most unquestionably feel an unusual interest in this series of 
concerts, were such compositions put forward as the great attrac- 
tion. When, however, we see the name of Mr. Sims Reeves 
advertised as one of the principal inducements to purchase tickets, 
and that the programme includes solos by another vocalist, besides 
two pianoforte performances — one a mere showy Fantasia on airs 
from Faust — we cannot but feel that what should be the specific 
character of these entertainments is gradually fading before the 
supposed necessity of providing the regular concert-goers with what 
they can be quite as well supplied with elsewhere. 

One of the most interesting novelties of the evening was a Fart- 
song, by Mr. Leslie, to Shakespeare's words from the Merchant of 
Venice, "How sweet the moonlight sleeps," a composition alike 
remarkable for the musicianly treatment of the voices, and the 
poetical feeling with which the words are coloured. The delicate 
shading throughout this song — especially observable in the treble 
voices — surpassed anything we have yet heard by this choir ; and 
Mr. Leslie is indeed lucky in being able to introduce one of his best 
compositions under circumstances so favourable to the due develop- 
ment of its many beauties. It was enthusiastically encored. Another 
Part-song by the same composer, " Up, up, ye dames," was also 
performed for the first time ; and, although not equal in merit to 
the one already mentioned, it was much and deservedly applauded. 
Mr. Joseph Barnby's Part-song, " When twilight dews," is written 
in that quiet and unpretending manner which distinguishes all this 
composer's works. The harmonies are never intrusive, but flow 
naturally and easily, as harmonies should do; and the vocal effects 
are therefore produced by the most legitimate means. The " Christ- 
mas Carol," composed by E. Silas, is a quaint and characteristic 
composition, which we think destined speedily to make its way to 
popularity. There is a decided originality about the subject ex- 
tremely refreshing -, and the four lines pertinaciously repeated at 
the end of each verse have an excellent effect. Mr. Charles 
Salaman's Psalm, " Give to the Lord," with an organ accompani- 
ment, performed by Mr. J. C- Ward, is an extremely favourable 
specimen of this composer's sacred writing. The treatment of the 
voices is clear and well defined, and the two choirs are handled with 
the skill of a musician throughout. We should be glad to have 
another opportunity of hearing this composition performed by the 
same choir. Mr. Henry Smart's Part-song, "Crocuses and Snow- 
drops," is an elegant trifle by that most elegant of Part-song 
writers ; and although it came late in the evening, it was listened 
to with all the attention which its merit demanded. Besides the 
compositions already mentioned, all of which were performed for 
the first time, some of the best Madrigals were given (Weelkes's 
" As Vesta was," with its wonderful counterpoint and points of 
imitation so deliciously as to make us long for more specimens of 
the class), and Miss Ada Jackson sang two solos— Haydn's "My 
mother bids me bind my hair," and Arne's " Where the bee sucks " — 
in so artless and unpretending a manner as thoroughly to win the 
good opinion of all who heard her. Mr. Sims Reeves's place was 
supplied by Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Leigh Wilson ; the latter 
of whom sang Blumenthal's "Message," and PurceH's " Come if 
you dare," with a good voice, but in a style that must be carefully 
watched if he aspire to a higher reward than the undiscriminating 
applause with which he was greeted. Miss Austine, who made her 
debut as a pianiste, would have been more successful had she selected 
music more within her powers than Professor Bennett's Three 
Sketches ("The Lake, the Mill-stream, and the Fountain"), and 
Liszt's Fantasia from Faust, She has an elastic finger, and her 
execution is sufficiently fluent ; but to enter the arena in these days 
of intellectual pianoforte recitals, such qualities can rank but as of 
secondary importance. 

ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

When we consider that the popularity of Gounod In England was 
tested by a Concert in aid of the funds of a Charity, it will perhaps 
scarcely be asserted, even by his most enthusiastic admirers, that 
the audience assembled at St. James's Hall on the 13th ult. — one of 
the most brilliant in our recollection — was solely gathered together 
by the magic name of the composer himself. It may reasonably be 
expected that a man who has steadily made his way through a 
powerful resisting force of criticism, should be idolized as a hero ; 
and even for a time, perhaps, be exalted beyond his merits ; but 
there can be little doubt that, however much prejudiced opinions, 
either for or against Gounod, may temporarily raise or depress him, 
the great truth-teller Time must eventually place him at least on a 
level with those composers who have spoken eloquently and 
sympathetically to the world in the language of their art. 

The Concert, given for the benefit of the University College 
Hospital, was announced as expressly intended to bring forward, 
for the first time in any country, Gounod's sacred drama, Tobias, and 
" other works of his composition ; " and as often happens, the small 
works on this occasion eclipsed the glory of the larger one. , The 
first part commenced with a Symphony in D, an early composition 
based upon all the symphonies which a young writer shouldreverence, 
but containing beauties of its own which make us regret the 
reminiscences from the models which guided him in its composition. 
The glowing instrumentation for which Gounod is remarkable is 
especially observable throughout the work; and the subjects are 
well marked ; although the treatment of them is rather graceful 
and pretty, than bold and vigorous ; and the want of contrast is, 
therefore, sensibly felt before the conclusion of the composition. 
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Why this Symphony should have been selected is a marvel to us ; 
as, although it is unquestionably a composition of much interest, 
the most mature orchestral work of a composer who has hitherto 
done so little in instrumental composition, should assuredly have 
inaugurated a genuine " Gounod night." 

The "Ave verum " has the admirable quality of expressing the 
true meaning of the words. The harmonies are just the harmonies 
that should accompany the reverential feeling of this portion of the 
service ; and that pure vein of melody which seems to spring up 
spontaneously in the placid portion of so many of this composer's 
works, is most eloquently shown in the opening words, " Ave 
verum corpus." We are inclined to rank this as one of the best of 
the smaller compositions produced on this occasion. 

" O Salutaris" is a Tenor Solo, with Chorus; calm and fervent 
in feeling ; but inferior, we think, in originality to the preceding 
work. The melody is flowing; and, as breathed forth by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with truly religious fervour, the effect upon the audience 
was most decisive, the applause being loud and continuous. 
" ! The Psalm " By Babylon's wave," opens with an introduction for 
the orchestra in C minor, in which the instruments are handled 
with the skill of an accomplished musician ; and the meaning of 
which made itself felt by the exquisite phrasing of the flute and 
clarionet, expressive of the heart-broken accents of the Babylonian 
captives. The subjects of the vocal portion of this Psalm, although 
thoroughly in keeping with the feeling of the words, appear to us 
more laboured than we have hitherto observed in the sacred music 
of its composer. M. Gounod seems to have been somewhat too 
ambitious to express words rather than ideas; as an instance of 
which we may cite the trick of holding a note with "Bouche 
ferme'e," intended to represent the " Low wind wearily moaning." 
We are of those who believe that music is suggestive, and not 
imitative ; and all such devices therefore are, we think, opposed to 
the true principles of the art itself. The final Chorus in C major, 
which prophecies the destruction of Babylon, comes vigorously and 
freshly upon the ear; and the effect of the screeching accompani- 
ment of the stringed instruments at the conclusion is exceedingly 
good. The general impression produced upon the listener by the 
performance of this Psalm is that, although there are constant 
changes in the time, little contrast is gained ; and that monotony, 
therefore, which the highest genius only can avoid, perhaps some- 
what detracts from the unquestionable merit of the several move- 
ments, considered separately. 

" Bethlehem," a Christmas Carol, with its quaint pedal bass, is a 
really genuine piece of writing; so fresh and characteristic, so 
truly a pastoral piece of joy and thankfulness, that, in spite of its 
awakening very decisive recollections of the same composer's 
MireUa y it was enthusiastically encored. The blending of the rich 
instrumentation with the voices in the third verse is admirable ; 
and awakened the somewhat cold audience to a real demonstration 
of approval. 

The second part consisted of the work which was presumed to be 
the real attraction of the evening — Tobias, a " sacred drama." To 
this we have two objections to make — first, that it is not sacred, 
and secondly, that it is not a drama. The music might be written 
for the most conventional libretto of an opera ever placed in the 
hands of a composer ; and the narrative has not an atom of interest 
throughout. There is a merely pleasing soprano solo, well sung by 
Madame Rudersdorff, and a common-place tenor air, which Mr. 
Sims Reeves laboured hard to give effect to. There is also some 
exceedingly clever instrumentation scattered throughout ; but the 
somewhat lugubrious orchestral movement, descriptive of young 
Tobias performing the miracle, had a somnolent effect upon the 
audience in our immediate neighbourhood which all the joy of old 
Tobias, at his sudden restoration to sight, could not afterwards com- 
pletely shake off. The last chorus is effective; but hardly of 
sufficient musical importance for the conclusion of a sacred work. 
So weak a composition by a weak composer could have little claim 
upon our attention; but from a man who has shown us that he can 
do far better things, it possesses an historical interest which fully 
justifies his admirers in producing it ; and to Mr. Benedict, who 
conducted the entire evening's performance, every credit, therefore, 
is due for the untiring zeal which he displayed in the cause. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Whytock, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Patey, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves ; the chorus, which was extremely efficient, included 
some of the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, Signor Ran- 
degger's Choir, and Mr. Benedict's Choral Society; and the 
orchestra comprised some of the best instrumentalists of the day. 
We perceive that a second performance of M. Gounod's works is 
advertised to be given early in the present month. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Haydn's Seasons, a work constantly talked about, but little heard, 
was revived by this Society on the 9th ult., and with a success 
which should spur other choral bodies into making an attempt to 
place this composition more frequently before their hearers; for 
that good music never dies is an axiom fully proved by the manner 
in which the genial melodies scattered throughout this composition 
— especially the u Hunting chorus," which was enthusiastically 
encored— was received by the large audience at Exeter Hall. On this 
occasion Miss Louisa Pyne sang the music of Jane, which in every 
respect was admirably suited for her ; her greatest effect, perhaps, 
being created in the Cavatina "Nature sinks," which she sang with 
the utmost feeling and expression. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. George 
Perren divided the part of Albert — a principle admissible, perhaps, 
in a work containing so little of the dramatic element as the 
Seasons — and Mr. Lewis Thomas sustained the Bass part. The 
chorus showed unmistakable signs of their undivided attention 



having been bestowed upon Handel and Mendelssohn, much of the 
choral music being unsteady, in spite of the vigorous exertions of 
their conductor, Mr. Costa. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

At these Concerts the principal attraction has been Mozart's 
"Trio-divertimento," in E flat, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, 
which created an effect such as must warrant the hope that it will 
be shortly repeated. Madame Arabella Goddard's performance of 
Dussek's " Farewell " Sonata has again convinced the audience how 
thoroughly she can toy with the difficulties of the most abstruse 
pianoforte works ; and Mr. Charles Halle" has resumed his interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's Sonatas with his usual success. Herr Straus 
has continued to occupy the post of first violin to the satisfaction 
of all ; and the vocal music (always the weak point of these concerts) 
has been more attractive and varied than usual. Herr Joachim 
made his first appearance this season on the 12th ult., and played 
throughout the evening with even more than his accustomed energy 
and refinement. On each occasion St. James's Hall has been crowded 
in every part. 

The recent trial of " Ryan v. Wood " is a revela- 
tion perhaps necessary at certain intervals to convince a confiding 
public that their pet singers and performers are but mortals, like 
the rest of us, and that critics, however much they may write upon 
others, are not to be written upon themselves. The Orchestra 
states that Mr. Desmond Ryan and Mr. Howard Glover are in the 
habit of giving concerts, and securing the gratuitous services of 
artists, because they have the power of writing them down if they 
refuse to sing or play for them. Hereupon Mr. Ryan enters an 
action against the proprietors of the Orchestra, and recovers heavy 
damages. Our popular singer, Mr. Sims Reeves, declares that his 
terms for singing at a concert are thirty guineas, but that he sings 
for Mr. Ryan for nothing "as a friend;" and other established 
favourites give similar evidence. We trust, for the sake of these 
artists, that their circle of such "friends" is not very extensive. 
Much good may result from, this trial, if only it should have the 
effect of drawing the attention of the public to the subject. Mean- 
while the opinion of the Judge that the truth, if proved, might be 
fairly commented upon, will convince critics that concert-giving by 
them will, in future, be watched with an eagle's eye ; whilst the 
heavy damages awarded by the jury will equally prove to 
journalists that their articles, whilst warmly advocating what their 
writer believes to be the truth, should never be construed by a court 
of law into libels. 

We find that the Boya! English Opera Company 

(limited) has at length closed its doors, for want, as we hear, of 
funds sufficient to pay the salaries. We regret this, for the sake of 
confiding shareholders ; but no artist can conscientiously express 
his sorrow at the failure of a "National Opera" which has been, 
for nearly two months, endeavouring to subsist upon a sickly 
operetta and a Christmas pantomime. 

The Twenty-first Annual Record of the "Musical 

Union," containing the "names of members, rules of the society, 
and analysis of works performed," can scarcely, perhaps, be consi- 
dered a subject for any critical remarks. Nevertheless we cannot 
refrain from bearing testimony to the earnest manner in which 
Mr. Ella, the Editor, endeavours to win the sympathies of his sup- 
porters in the cause of good music ; and sincerely hope that the 
time may shortly arrive when Mr. Ella's example of fearlessly 
signing his own name to his own opinions may be followed by 
many who at present hide their talent — or the want of it — behind 
the conventional editorial shelter of the anonymous, 

A Conversazione, inaugurating the eighth season 

of the Musical Society of London, took place on the 31st January, 
at St. James's Hall, when there was a large attendance of members 
and friends of the Society. The hall was tastefully decorated ; and 
many contributions, some of rare beauty and value, were exhibited 
in the room. During the evening a number of vocal and instru- 
mental pieces were performed by the members and visitors, the vocal 
music being ably accompanied on the pianoforte by Messrs. Salaman 
and Lindsay Sloper. 

A Concert of the Islington Vocal Union took 

place at Myddelton Hall on the 20th ult,, under the direction of 
Mr. James Robinson, when a number of part-songs, glees, &c, 
were executed by the members. An excellent selection of choral 
music was contained in the programme ; but there were many solos 
of the very lightest kind, which we presume were considered neces- 
sary for the gratification of a mixed audience. We question, how- 
ever, the policy of placing Mendelssohn's Psalm, "Why rage fiercely 
the Heathen ?" and " Maggie's secret," in the same programme. 

On the 5th ult. a Concert was given by the Engle- 
field Amateur Vocal Union, at the Englefield House School-room, 
Ball's Pond. In the first part, which consisted of sacred music, 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth " was well sung by Miss Mary 
Ann Potter ; and Miss Harding received much applause for her solo, 
" He was despised." The second part was miscellaneous ; and 
several songs were given by Miss Potter, Miss Harding, Mr. W. E. 
Newth, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Deuvall, and Mr. Buxton. The pro- 
gramme also included a selection of glees and choruses, the execu- 
tion of which, when it is remembered that this Choir has only been 
in existence about four months, reflected the utmost credit upon the 
members and upon their conductor, Mr. T. C. Hudson. 



